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“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
WVho needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” — Comper. 
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Jlome Education in Kindness. 

“It was easy, too, and pleasant, to teach the 
children to love and to treat tenderly all living 
things; to observe the little black-eyed squirrel, 
without disturbing him, while he cracked his nuts ; 
to watch the thistle-thrush’s nest, till the timid bird 
had learned to sit there fearlessly, and not scurry 
away at their approach; and to visit the haunts 
of the moor-hen without causing any consterna- 
tion to her or her little black-velvet progeny. 
Visitors who stayed at the house were always de- 
lighted to see how all creatures seemed to trust 
the children; how the canary would carol in its 
cage when they came into the room; how the 
ponies would come trotting to the boys across the 
field; and the swans float up and plume their 
mantling wings, expecting food and caresses, 
whenever they came in sight.” 

“ Let no one say I have been describing youth- 
ful prodigies. ‘There are thousands such as I 
describe in all happy and well-ordered homes; 
there might be thousands more if parents spent a 
more thoughtful care upon the growth of their 
children; there will be many, many thousands 
more in the world ‘in the rich dawn of an ampler 
day,’ as the gradual yet noble progress of social 
and moral improvement becomes purer and holier, 
and more like Him who came to be the ideal of 
the loftiest, yet the lowliest, of the most clear- 
sighted, yet the most loving, of the most happy, 
and yet the most humble manhood.”—* St. Win- 
Sred’s,” by F. W. Farrar. 

The Moral Lessons of the Brute Creation. 

And let us take to ourselves the moral lessons 
which these creatures preach to all who have 
studied and learned to love what I venture to call 
the moral in brutes. Look at that faithful ser- 
. vant, the ox! What an emblem in all genera- 
tions of patient, plodding, meek endurance and 
serviceable toil! Of the horse and the dog, what 
countless anecdotes declare the generous loyalty, 
the tireless zeal, the inalienable love! No 
human devotion has ever surpassed the recorded 
examples of brutes in that line. ‘The story is told 
of an Arab horse who, when his master was taken 
captive and bound hand and foot, sought him out 
in the dark amidst other victims, seized him by 
the girdle with his teeth, ran with him all night 
at the top of his speed, conveyed him to his home, 
and then, exhausted with the effort, fell down and 
died. Did ever man evince more devoted affection ? 

Surely, something of a moral nature is present 


also in the brute creation. If nowhere else, we 
may find it in the brute mother’s care for her 
young. Through universal nature throbs the 
divine pulse of the universal Love, and binds all 
being to the Father-heart of the author and lover 
of all. Therefore is sympathy with animated 
nature a holy affection, an extended humanity, a 
projection of the human heart by which we live, 
beyond the precincts of the human house, into all 
the wards of the many-creatured city of God, as 
he with his wisdom and love is co-present to all. 
Sympathy with nature is a part of the good man’s 
religion.—Rev. Dr. Hedge. 
Man’s debt to Bird and Beast. 

When the colossal birds, whose remains we are 
constantly exhuming, had prepared for man the 
globe, had subjugated the crawling, climbing life 
which at. first predominated,—when man came 
upon the earth to confront what remained of the 
reptiles, to confront those new but not less formid- 
able inhabitants of our planet, the tiger and the 
lion,—he found on his side the bird, the dog, and 
the elephant. 

At Alexandria may be seen the-last few indi- 
viduals of those giant dogs which could strangle a 
lion. It was not through terror that these formid- 
able animals allied themselves with man, but 
through natural sympathy, and their peculiar an- 
tipathy to the feline race, the giant cat (the tiger 
or lion). 

Without the alliance of the dog against beasts 
of prey, and that of the bird against serpents and 
crocodiles (which the bird kills in the very egg), 
man had assuredly been lost. 

The useful friendship of the horse originated in 
the samecause. You may trace it in the indescriba- 
ble and convulsive horror which every young horse 
experiences at the mere odor of the lion, He 
attaches, he surrenders himself to man. 

Had he not possessed the horse, the ox, and the 
camel,—had he been compelled to bear on his back 
and shoulders the heavy burdens of which they 
relieve him,—man would have remained the miser- 
able slave of his feeble organization. Borne down 
by the habitual disproportion of weight and 
strength, either he would have abandoned labor, 
have lived upon chance victims, without art 
or progress; or, rather, he would have lived 
earth’s everlasting porter,—crooked, dragging, and 
drawing, with sunken head, never gazing on the 
sky, never thinking, never raising himself to the 
heights of invention.— Michelet. 
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The Frigate- Bird. 

I see a small blue point in the heaven. Happy 
and serene region, which has rested in peace far 
above the hurricane! In that blue point, and at an 
elevation of ten thousand feet, royally floats a little 
bird with enormous pens. A gull? No; its wines 
are black. Aneagle? No; the bird is too small. 

It is the little ocean-eagle, first and chief of the 
winged race, the daring navigator who never furls 
his sails, the lord of the tempest, the scorner of all 
peril—the man-of-war or frigate bird. 

We have reached the culminating point of the 
series commenced by the wingless bird. Here we 
have a bird which is virtually nothing more than 
wings: scarcely any body,—barely as large as 
that of the domestic cock,—while his prodigious 
pinions are fifteen feet in span. The great prob- 
lem of fiight is solved and overpassed, for the 
power of flight seems useless. Such a bird, natu- 
rally sustained by such supports, need but allow 
himself to be borne along. The storm bursts; 
he mounts to lofty heights, where he finds tran- 
quillity. The poetic metaphor, untrue when ap- 
plied to any other bird, is no exaggeration when 
applied to him: literally, he sleeps upon the storm. 

When he chooses to oar his way seriously, all 
distance vanishes: he breakfasts at the Senegal ; 
he dines in America.—Michelet. 


Relations between Man and the Lower Creation. 

“ After eighteen centuries of barbarity in this 
sphere of our relations” between man and the 
brute creation,—“ the revelations whereof, in its 
actual condition, are to the last degree revolting, 
— the civilized West is just beginning to awake 
to the duty of protecting our ‘dumb neighbors,’ 
and to ask whether the ‘ beasts that perish’ do 
not turn the tables in the argument of immor- 
tality itself, upon the master, whose cruelties 
towards them mock his own special claim to be 
made in the image of God. We may yet appre- 
ciate Landor’s tender tribute to his dog, ‘Few 
saints have been so good-tempered, and not many 
so wise,’ Johnson's India.” 


Sympathy for Horse and Hound. 
Yet pity for a horse o’erdriven, 
And love in which my hound has part, 
Can hang no weight upon my heart, 
In its assumptions up to heaven: 


And I am so much more than these 
As thou, perchance, art more than I, 
And yet I would spare them sympathy, 
And I would set their pains at ease. 
—Tennyson's “In Memoriam.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


The Horses of the Light Brigade at Balaklava. 

The extent to which a charger can apprehend 
the perils of a battle-field may be easily under- 
rated by one who confines his observation to 
horses still carrying their riders; for, as long as 
a troop-horse in action feels the weight and the 
hand of a master, his deep trust in man keeps 
him seemingly free from great terror, and he goes 
through the fight, unless wounded, as though it 
were a field-day at home; but the moment that 
death or a disabling wound deprives him of his 
rider, he seems all at once to learn what a battle 
is—to perceive its real dangers with the clearness 
of a human being, and to be agonized with horror 
of the {ate he may incur for want of a hand to 

uide him. Careless of the mere thunders of guns, 

e shows plainly enough that he more or less 
knows the dread accent that is used by missiles 
of war whilst cutting their way through the air, 
for as often as these sounds disclose to him the 
near passage of bullet or round-shot, he shrinks 
and cringes. His eyeballs protrude. Wild with 
fright, he still does not most commonly angel 
home into camp. His instinct seems rather to 
tell him that what safety, if any, there is for him, 
must be found in the ranks; and he rushes at the 
first squadron he can find, urging piteously, yet 
with violence, that he too by right is a troop- 
horse—that he too is willing to charge, but not to 
be left behind—that he must and he will “ fall in.” 
Sometimes a riderless charger, thus bent on align- 
ing with his fellows, will not be content to range 
himself on the flank of the line, but dart at some 
point in the squadron which he seemingly judges 
to be his own rightful place, and strive to force 
himself in. Riding, as it is usual for the com- 
mander of a regiment to do, some way in advance 
of his regiment, Lord George Paget was especially 
tormented and pressed by the riderless horses 
which chose to turn round and align with him. 
At one time there were three or four of these 
horses advancing close abreast of him on one 
side, and as many as five on the other. —Kinglake's 
Crimean War, Vol. 1V. 

A Russian Team aud Driver. 

“T have seen miany a team composed of animals 
which a third-class London costermonger would 
have spurned, and in which it was barely possible 
to recognize the equine form, do their duty in 
highly creditable style, and go along at the rate 
of twelve or fourteen miles an hour, under no 
stronger incentive than the VOICE of the Yemstchik. 
Indeed, the capabilities of these lean, slouching, 
ungainly quadrupeds are often astounding when 
they are under the guidance of a man who knows 
how to drive them. Though such a man com- 
monly carries a little harmless whip, he rarely uses 
it except by waving it horizontally in the air. 
His incitements are all oral. He talks to his cat- 
tle as he would to animals of his own species,— 
now encouraging them by tender, caressing 
epithets, and now launching at them expressions 
of indignant scorn. At one moment they are his 
“little doves,’ and at the next they have been 
transformed into “ cursed hounds.” How fur they 
understand and appreciate this curious mixture of 
endearing cajolery and contemptuous abuse, it is 
difficult to say, but there is no doubt that it some- 
how has upon them a strange and _ powertul 
influence.”— Wallace's “ Russia.” 


Inherited Qualities. 

Animals commonly inherit the acquired habits 
of their parents, but this peculiarity exists in the 
dog to an astonishing extent. A dog, for instance, 
was taught to beg; a puppy taken from her at 
six weeks old had no such instruction, and yet, 
when seven or eight months old, it spontaneously 
took to begging; begging for its meat, begging 
to be let out of the room; and one day it was 
seen near the rabbit-hutch begging for the rab- 
bits! Hereditary propensities have also been 
observed in other instances. A terrier, whose 


parents have been in the habit of fighting with 
polecats, has instantly shown every mark of 
anger, on gaining the very first scent of those 


animals, though the obnoxious object was entirely 
concealed. A young spaniel, on the other hand, 
was unmoved by the scent of a polecat; but it 
gave chase to the first woodcock it beheld, with 
clamor and exultation. 

M. Magendie, hearing of a race of dogs in Eng- 
land who brought by natural instinct to sports- 
men the game us it was shot, obtained two adult 
retrievers ; these soon produced a female, which, 
always under his own inspection, and receiving 
no instruction, stopped and brought game back 
from the very first day it was led into the field, 
and that with a steadiness fully equalling this 
quality in those whom M. Magendie had known 
to be reared under the stern discipline of the 
whip and the collar. — Dogs and their Ways. 


MENTAL DIsEASE IN ANIMALS.—The pathology 
of mind in the lower animals, and more espe- 
cially in domestic animals, is a subject which, sin- 
gularly enough, has hitherto attracted very little 
attention, though it is one that ought to possess 
the highest interest to man. Dr. W. Lauder Lind- 
say, who for a few years has devoted himself to 
the study of mental phenomena as exhibited in 
the animal creation, inferior to man, contributes 
to the “ Journal of Mental Science” the results of 
his observations upon the mental pathology of 
animals, from which it appears that in them in- 
sanity is virtually the same as in man. He notes, 
however, certain peculiarities in the case of lower 
animals, the most important of which is the 
facility with which artificial insanity may be pro- 
duced in them, either by ill-usage or by brain or 
blood poisoning ; hence the whole course of in- 
sanity may be studied in animals. This unworked 
field of comparative psychology presents to the 
ambitious young physician the opportunity, not 
only of earning distinction, but also of adding to 
human as well as animal happiness and well- 
being.— Popular Monthly for September. 


Reptiles. 

Mr. P. L. Simons, in a communication to the 
Society of Arts in London, calls attention to the 
extent to which reptiles are used in supplying the 
needs or luxuries of mankind. Beginning with 
the tortoises, he remarks that the flesh of nearly 
all the species is eaten, especially in the United 
States, where the Florida gopher, the land tortoise, 
the box tortoise, and especially the terrapins, are 
highly prized articles of food. To these he might 
add the employment of the snapping-turtle, which, 
when properly dressed, is equal in flavor and ten- 
derness to any of the species. 

Mr. Simons refers to a manufactory at Key West 
in Florida, which puts up 200,000 pounds annually 
for exportation, and employs ten vessels and sixty 
men in collecting the green turtles,—this supply 
being sent chiefly to England and Cuba. 

The eggs of the sea-tortoises or turtles are said 
to be very nutritious. Several thousand persons 
are engaged in the season in collecting eggs of the 
Orinoco and Amazon turtles, and manufacturing 
from them a rich oil. 

Another economical product which is derived 
from turtles is tortoise-shell, of which an average 
of twenty-five tons is annually worked up in Great 
Britain. 

Among the Saurians or lizard family the alli- 
gator and crocodile are the most important, the 
skins of many species being tanned and converted 
into excellent material for horse-trappings, boots, 
shoes, ete. The flesh and eggs are also eaten in 
many parts of the world. In Central America the 
musk is extracted and used in perfumery, and the 
teeth, as also in North America, are carved into 
ornamental objects, and the oil is of considerable 
value in the arts. 

The eggs of the iguanas and other large lizards 
are very highly esteemed as food. Their flesh, too, 
is very palatable, being destitute of that highly 
musky odor that renders that of the alligator so 
offensive to some persons. 

Serpents are largely used for food; the flesh of 
the land species, especially, being white, tender, 
and well tasted. The larger snakes, such as the 


anacondas, furnish an excellent variety of leather, 
which is used both for shoes, trappings, and for 
covering sword-sheaths and instrument-cases. 
National Acclimatization. 
Cu1caco, Illinois. 

Mr. Editor.— I wish to inquire of all lovers of 
nature throughout America, if the time has not 
arrived for the establishment of acclimatization 
societies in all our leading centres of wealth and 
intelligence, from Philadelphia to San Francisco, 
and from Chicago to New Orleans? I mean soci- 
eties for the introduction of any useful or orna- 
mental animal from abroad, calculated either to 
enhance or add to the pleasure and adornment of 
our country. The most obvious attraction on 
which to begin would be the singing birds of 
Western and Northern Europe. How delighttul 
the thought to awaken and re-tune in America 
the voice of the charming singer, the lark — 

Loud-voiced and clear, the messenger of morn 
or to add to our native singers the mellow note of 
the English blackbird, the soft cadence, low, swect 
and clear, of the thrush, or the rapid, gushing 
warble of that flashing beauty of the grove, the 
chaffinch. Such music saluting our ears would 
be a thing of “ perpetual joy” to all. 

It is no doubt practicable. Experiments made 
at Cincinnati and elsewhere prove this. With us 
winter is the difficulty. But let me say to those 
now looking for birds abroad, that easier success 
might be had with those from the north of Ger- 
many than those from Britain, as some of the 
desirable kinds in the former countries possess 
the migratory instincts sufficient to change local- 
“i f far enough to avoid the too distressing effects 
of winter. Perhaps some of the gentlemen who 
have so distinguished themselves in the introduc- 
tion and propagation of fish would be glad to 
give their aid in the congenial work. 

He who causes a bird to sing or a bee to hum, 
where such a one never sung or hummed before, 
adds new voices to nature, and is a co-worker 
with the Creator in upbuilding the esthetic side 
of the universe. — Forest and Stream. 


The Colorado Beetle Counterfeited, 

The demand in Germany and England for spec- 
imens of the Colorado beetle is so large that an 
artificial supply has been stimulated. It is said 
that at a sugar factory in Cologne a specimen of 
the sugar beetle, which bears a strong resemblance 
te the ravaging insect of Canada and Colorado, 
was discovered. A model was straightway made 
of the interesting creature, which, enclosed in a 
neat box, was offered for sale to a curious public. 
The demands have been so numerous that the 
beetle can hardly be supplied fast enough, no 
fewer than 10,000 boxes having been exported to 
England.— Herald. 


The “Galveston News” estimates the number 
of Buffalo killed within the past year, by these 
Western hunters, at 200,000. And for what? For 
their hides mostly ; to sell them for $1.25 each for 
poor shoe-leather, and this, when the meat of each 
animal is really worth $20 to live on. Robes 
are worth, at all times,—whether in the camp, 
the house, or the sleigh, or on the land or the sea, 
—about six good Mackinac blankets, as we can 
all affirm. hen we shall come to lose this 
precious boon, the robe,—as soon we must, unless 
we cry aloud and spare not,—then, indeed, will 
half the inhabitants of the globe sustain a great 


and —- loss, and one which cannot be 
remedied. 


Trust, 


Make a little fence of trust 
Around to-day ; 

Fill the space with loving work, 
And therein stay. 


Look not through the sheltering bars 
Upon to-morrow ; 

God will help thee bear what comes 
Of joy or sorrow. 
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Doings of Kindred Societies. 
THE NEW YORK SOCIETY. 


A mecting of the Executive Committee of the 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals was held eee afternoon at its head- 
quarters, Royal Phelps in the chair. The presi- 
dent, Mr. Bergh, referred in terms of great respect 
to the lamented death of one of the founders and 
warmest friends of the society, the late James 
Brown. “ Ever ready to help the good cause from 
its first organization to the day of his death.” 
Suitable resolutions of condolence with the family 
of the deceased gentlemen were adopted. The case 
of the arrest of one of the officers of the society 
for the alleged obstruction of the track of the 
Grand-street railroad, by Officer Stephen O’Brien, 
at the request of Superintendent Hanse, of the 
railroad company, had resulted in the discharge of 
the society’s agent, and the prosecution of the 
police officer and the superintendent for interfer- 
ing with and obstructing said agent in the dis- 
charge of his duty. Several communications from 
kindred societies in Italy, Germany, and France, 
giving interesting reports of their work, were read 
by the secretary. It was reported that the society 
had been called on, by the tax commissioners, to 
pay $1,974.25 on its small real-estate property left 

y the late Louis Bonard. This amount had been 
paid by order of the committee; but a hope was 
expressed, that a society so humane and civilizing 
in its character, might in future be exempt from 
such taxation, which considerably lessens its means 
for carrying out its good work. In aid of the pay- 
ment of the above amount, the following friends 
of the society had contributed: H. B. Claflin, 
$480; Miss E. Dolan, $100; Mrs. S. S. Osgood, 
$100; Charles W. Griswold, $100; Miss C. J. Wel- 
ton, $150; R. M. Grinnell, $100; Mrs. Marett, 
$50; Mrs. Gifford, $50; N. M. Beckwith, $50. The 
following members were duly elected: George W. 
Merritt, Charles P. Burdett, General Alexander 
Webb, Theodore Simon, V. S., Albert Kuntz, V. 
S., Charles A. Tucker, and William J. Gunning. 
A large amount of routine business having been 
disposed of, the report of the superintendent was 
submitted and approved of. It stated that since 
the Ist of January last the society had prosecuted 
525 cases of cruelty to animals in the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn. Of these, 487 resulted in the 
conviction and punishment of the offenders, only 
38 being found “not guilty.’ During the same 
period the special agents, while on street patrol, 
turned out of harness 1,961 horses found working 
in a lame, sick, and disabled condition. The 
drivers were not arrested, but warned. The am- 
bulances of tlie society were called into requisition 
for the purpose of removing to stables or veteri- 
nary colleges 187 injured horses. The agents were 
called upon to humanely destroy 1,202 horses and 
460 small animals. Citizens made 525 complaints 
of cases of cruelty witnessed by them, and the 
same were investigated by the agents, and the evils 
remedied. Since the organization of the parent 
society in New York city in 1866, it has prosecuted 
5,549 cases in the courts, interfered and prevented 
acts of cruelty in over twelve thousand cases. 
Thirty-three States of the Union have followed 
the example of New York, and have effective 
kindred organizations in working order, all bear- 
ing the same emblem as the parent society.—New 
York Herald, December 29. 


GREAT MEETING AT BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, FOR 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO MEMBERS OF ITS 
SCHOOLS. 

A friend, who has our hearty thanks, has sent 
us a Birmingham paper, with an account of a 
meeting of the scholars who had successfully 
passed examinations on kindness to animals, which 
will interest the friends of our cause everywhere. 
The chairman was Mr. George Dixon, who is 
also chairman of the school board of Birmingham, 
and late M. P. of that city. The prizes were 557 
in number. The younger recipients had passsd 


a viva-voce examination with regard to dumb 
animals and their proper treatment. The elder 
were pupil-teachers and scholars who had satis- 
factorily written papers in answer to a series of 
questions on the subject. The meeting was held 
in the town-hall, so widely known by its musical 
associations. Mr. Dixon said it was a “ magnif- 
icent ” gathering, “ and especially did he congrat- 
ulate Miss Julia Goddard, who had been, he 
believed, solely instrumental in originating and 
carrying out the idea.” This is another proof, 
we may add, of the power of one earnest and 
competent woman in such a cause 

Among the donations received for the object 
was one from Mrs. Charles Darwin, the wife, as 
we suppose, of the great naturalist, the Darwins 
being of Birmingham origin. A lady made 
known her intention of presenting, every year, a 
prize on the subject of kindness to animals, in 
memory of George Dawson, who is well known 
to many of our readers, and whose name is “ im- 
perishably linked with the history of this move- 
ment.” Professor Rollaston, one of the speakers, 
is a professor of anatomy at Oxford, and stands 
high in the scientific world. He quoted from 
Jeremy Bentham this remarkable observation, 
that the “murderer is nursed in the torturer of 
kittens.” There are nearly 50,000 scholars in 
these schools, and the board has thoroughly 
accepted the plans of having the children taught 
their duty to the humbler creatures. The London 
Ladies’ Committee of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals granted 100 volumes 
of the “ Animal World” for prizes. A letter from 
John Bright would of itself have made the meet- 
ing memorable :— 

Rocupa.e, November 22, 1877. 

Dear Miss Gopparp:—I cannot come to 
your meeting, but Iam very glad your good cause 
excites so much interest as to enable you to hold 
a public meeting in its favor. If children at 
school can be made to understand how it is just 
and noble to be humane, even to what we term 
inferior animals, it will do much to give them a 
higher character and tone through life. There is 
nothing meaner than the barbarous and cruel 
treatment of the dumb creatures, who cannot 
answer us or resent the misery which is so often 
needlessly inflicted upon them. Wishing you a 
constant and growing success, I am, very sin- 
cerely yours, JOHN BRIGHT. 


THE TAUNTON HUMANE SOCIETY. 

The Taunton, Mass., Humane Society held its 
annual meeting in Cedar-street Chapel, Dec. 27, 
and elected the following board of officers: Presi- 
dent, Hon. Samuel L. Crocker; Vice-President, 
Alden F, Sprague; Secretary, Rev. S. Hopkins 
Emery; Z'reasurer, N. H. Skinner; Directors, S. 
L. Crocker, Joseph Dean, O. A. Barker, W. F. 
Allen, A. F. Sprague. 


>> 


‘(Translated for Our Dumb Animals from Report of the Paris 
Society, July, 1877.] 

Baron Larrey sends us the following story: A 
touching example of canine fidelity has just been 
exhibited at Flines, near Douai. A young man, 
the owner of a dog to whom he was very much 
attached, died after a brief illness. During his 
master’s sickness he never left the bed, but 
remained curled up there, refusing all food. The 
day of the funeral, the dog followed the proces- 
sion, and it was with the greatest difficulty that 
they could make him leave the cemetery. Sev- 
eral days afterwards the gravedigger went to the 
same cemetery to dig a grave, what was his 


astonishment to see a hole nearly a yard long in 
the centre of the lately closed grave. It was the 
dog of the deceased who had dug the hole and 
was lying in it. The relatives of the young man 
took the dog to their home, but he refused all 
nourishment, and died. 


[To the Editor of Our Dumb Animals.] 
Clipping Horses. 

The clipping or shaving of horses in cold 
weather seems to me a practice which ought to 
be discouraged. It is the cause of much suffering 
and disease. The reasons assigned by the advo- 
cates of the practice are various. Some will tell 
you that their horse drives better; others, that it 
requires less time to “look after him”; while 
others believe clipping prevents colds and chronic 
coughs, each being perfectly satisfied that clipping 
is a good thing in his particular case. Nature 
changes the coat of the animal with the change of 


seasons, but such men contend that there shall be’ 


no change of season with the horse; that it shall 
be always summer with him ; and for his good, re- 
lieves him of what he considers a surplus amount 
of clothing! 

Possibly there may be exceptional cases where 
clipping and the best of care may be beneficial ; 
but I maintain that such cases are “few and far 
between.” A horse properly fed, housed, and 
groomed is capable of performing as much labor 
with his winter’s coat upon him as he possibly 
can after the process of shaving. True, there may 
not be so much perspiration upon the hair when 
he has been warmed by a long drive, and the cool- 
ing process of evaporation may not be so long 
continued ; but we should not forget that the cold 
must be more intense when the frosty air comes 
in contact with the heated skin. In such a situa- 
tion the animal requires clothing to protect him 
from the injurious effect of the piercing blast, and 
can we by any artificial means provide him with 
the same degree and evenness of warmth as before 
we deprived him of his natural coat? The blanket 
may prevent too great an escape of animal heat, 
but the extremities are left unprotected by it. 
Generally speaking, the horse does not receive 
that care and protection which it is our duty to 
bestow, and before adopting this innovation, let 
us consider well what benefit the animal is to de- 
rive from this disfiguration. How sad to behold 
the animal, which has been a favorite in its young 
days, in its old age, half-starved and overworked, 
the property of a half-starved proprietor, shaven 
close to its skin, and exposed to the piercing blast! 
Farey and glanders is peculiarly the lot of such a 
creature. 

It may be said that it requires a combination 
of evils to produce either glanders or farcy; but 
exhaustion of the vital powers, by an inadequate 
supply of animal heat, is certainly one of the long 
train of causes of farcy. It is essentially a skin 
disease. It commences with specific inflammation 
of the absorbents close to the skin, and leads to 
ulceration. I hold to the opinion, that the removal 
of the coat in winter exposes the horse to chills 
and colds, and tends to generate inflammation, 
which, in turn, becomes chronic, and ends in either 
farcy or glanders, or both. 

Boston, December, 1877. 


Mr. Ponco, the Gorilla recently exhibited in 
London, died suddenly in Berlin without any pre- 
ceding indications of illness. In his stomach were 
found the button of a glove, some iron wire, and 
a number of pins ! 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, February, 1878. 


Larger Questions. 

“Shall we give our strength to the protection 
of animals, while men need it so much? Ought 
we to attend to the smaller instead of the larger 
questions ?” 

To such inquiries our answer is, that they 
who ask them unconsciously suppress a most 
important part of the truth. They imply that 
animals only are to be benefited by the work 
of our societies for the prevention of cruelty, 
and that it is for that end alone they exist. 
If this were so, we should hold it a sufticient 
justification for their existence; but it is not. 
The author of all the unmerited suffering which 
these societies seek to prevent is man, and it 
is with man they have first to deal, whether in 
stopping actual violence, or in securing proper 
food, shelter, and treatment for the brute. The 
wickedness is his. The reformation needed is his. 
To prevent him from doing such wrong, whether 
it be effected by the terrors of the law, or by suc- 
cessful appeal to his better nature, is a work of 
such magnitude as to repay a thousand-fold all 
that it has or can cost, were man only affected by 
the result. 

In its spirit, curiously enough, the objection we 
are considering has confronted the advocates for 
wronged and oppressed classes of men: whether, 
for illustration, they pleaded for the amelioration of 
the criminal code, for the improvement of prisons, 
or the removal of slavery. “You forget,” it 
was said, “the innocent, whom neither criminal 
codes nor prisons touch; or your sympathies are 
with the slave, neglectful of the rights of the 
master.” Of course the conclusive answer was, 
that justice blesses all; it cannot serve one, if 
honesty be on both sides of a controversy, and 
that no more commanding issue among men can 
exist, whoever may be the parties interested. 

In this warfare, our societies may say, “ stop the 
cruelties to the brute, for the sake of the man 
who inflicts them.” They might add, also, “ that 
in the degree in which they prosper in their work, 
there is not a poor, nor tempted, nor stricken 
man who is not interested, not one who will not be 
helped by the humaner spirit these societies invoke 
and spread.” Pre-eminently, their cause is that 
of all the weak and helpless, wherever they 
may stand in the seale of being. They seek the 
universal recognition of justice and mercy in 
man’s dealing with the brute as well as with 
his own kind, because it supplies a missing link 
to make the chain complete in the educational 
training of man. It is a work that ranks, we 
submit, among the larger questions of our time, 
and it makes its appeal to thoughtful men and 
women on that ground. 


VivisEcTION: An Essay by C. Fleming. This 
essay won the prize of £50 offered in 1866 by the 
Royal Society in England, and was republished 
by the Woman’s Branch Society of Philadelphia. 
It is a pamphlet of sixty pages, and several 
copies of it have recently been put in our hands 
for gratuitous distribution, by Mrs. Appleton of 
this city. To inquirers, this essay is of the high- 
est value, and their attention to it is invited. 


Hydrophobia and Rabies. 


A recent number of the “ Nineteenth Century ” 
has an important paper, with the above heading, 
from the pen of Sir Thomas Watson. Its own 
intrinsic weight, as well as the reputation of its 
author, has drawn to it very wide attention. 
We commend it to all who desire the latest 
views of a high medical authority. We give 
a few of its statements. And first, of the distine- 
tion between hydrophobia and rabies. The latter, 
in the dog, is wholly distinct from the former in 
the man. “ The rabid dog is never hydrophobic.” 
“There would be no hydrophobia if there were 
no rabies; there can be no rabies unless it is 
communicated by a rabid animal.” “ According to 
the report of the Registrar-General, there were 334 
persons died from hydrophobia in England during 
the decade of years ending with 1875.” 

“Is a man who has been bitten by a mad dog, 
and in whose case no preventive measures have 
been taken, a doomed man?” No. “Few, upon 
the whole, so bitten become affected by hydropho- 
bia.” 

“ How long does the state of hazard continue?” 
To this no satisfactory answer can be given. “In 
a vast majority of cases the disorder has broken 
out within two months.” 

The practice of killing a suspected dog is 
“denounced.” “The dog should be securely 
isolated, and watched; a day or two will be suffi- 
cient for solving the anxious question.” If really 
mad, the dog should be killed “as mercifully as 
may be.” 

Can rabies be excited by any other cause than 
inoculation of the specific virus? “I have shown 
that we possess no valid evidence of the spontane- 
ous origin, nowadays, of rabies in the dog, or in 
any other animal, and that hydrophobia owes its 
parentage exclusively to the poison furnished in 
the first instance by the rabid dog, or by rabid 
animals of the same species with the dog.” 

The disease has been ascribed to extreme heat 
of the weather ; but “ abundant statistical evidence 
has shown tt occurs at all seasons indifferently.” 

Dr. Watson does not know a case where an 
hydrophobic person has recovered; but with 
respect to prevention, after being bitten, he says: 
“The early and complete excision of the bitten 
part is the only means of prevention in which 
much confidence can be placed.” If that, for any 
reason, cannot be done, then “the wound should 
be cauterized.” 
happily obtained, of suspending sensation gencr- 
ally by the inspiration of certain vapors, or locally 
by the ether spray, will contribute to the prevention 
of hydrophobia by divesting excision or cauteriza- 
tion of its pain, and therefore of its terrors.” 

* What I would most strongly recommend,” he 
says, is, “ that a bandage, tight enough to restrain 
the venous circulation, should be applied just above 
the wound, between it and the heart; and next, 
that without any delay a continuous stream of 
tepid or cold water should be poured from a 
height, and, therefore, with a certain degree of 
force, upon and into the wound. This might be 


done from the spout of a tea-kettle, or better, from 
a water-tap, and it should be persevered in even 
for an hour or two, or until the arrival of medical 
aid.” 


Dr. Watson states, “that large portions of the 


“ The new power, which we have . 


habitable world abounding in dogs are now, and 
have always been, free from the twin pests, rabies 
and hydrophobia.” He gives the testimonies of 
friends in Australia, New Zealand, Constanti- 
nople, Hudson’s Bay, etc., etc., where they never 
have been known. ‘The reason is, that the diseases 
have never been carried there. 

In conclusion, he says that “all dogs in the 
kingdom should be subjected to a rigid quarantine 
of several months, as recommended by Mr. Youatt, 
by which the disease can be extirpated; and 
all dogs should be narrowly watched, most 
especially dogs known to have been bitten, or to 
have been quarrelling, sick dogs, wandering and 
ownerless dogs, and such as are the playthings of 
dog-fanciers and others.” 

Dr. Watson accepts, as a fact beyond dispute, 
that there has been a great increase of hydrophobia 
in England, and, therefore, immediate steps should 
be taken for its extirpation. Upon the theory 
that there can be no rabies except when com- 
municated by a rabid animal, it can be stamped 
out as certainly as other diseases have been. This 
theory, if true, shows the folly and cruelty of the 
cry of “mad dog” because of the season of the 
year. What he says of bandaging and the use of 
water when persons are bitten, should be 
widely known. Candid and able discussions, like 
this, help the profession and the public in reach- 
ing sound conclusions. 


Prizes, 

The Massachusetts Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals offers 3500 to the person who 
shall do most to lessen suffering in cattle-trans- 
portation during the year which will end July 1, 
1878. 

It also offers 3100, in various sums, to the schol- 
ars of our Massachusetts public schools who shall 
best meet the conditions named in the circular of 
the judges, the evidence in regard to which must 
be presented on or before September 1, 1878. 

Full particulars will be found in the January 
number of “Our Dumb Animals” of the school 
prizes, and of that on cattle-transportation in the 
October number. 

The judges are men of pre-eminent qualifica- 
tions for their respective duties. 

It seems proper to say here, that these prizes 
are not offered from the general funds of the 
society. The money for them was given by friends 
directly for the purpose. 

Two directors have also contributed fifty dollars 
each, in addition, to meet the printing and post- 


age, and other incidental expenses of the school 
prizes. The contributions to the treasury are used 
only to meet the ordinary expenses of the society. 
Our friends will see by this statement how it came 
to pass that the directors were able to offer prizes, 
and will appreciate the generosity without which 
it could not have been done. 


4@ 
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The Legions, 

We have not yet begun to number them, because 
no reports have reached us! We hope to begin 
the announcements of their formation in the March 
paper. Which will be first on the list? 

As Mr. Angell has addressed the Teachers’ Con- 
vention, in Boston, since our last paper, upon the 
work the Legions may do, and the need there is 


of its being done, and as the Circulars of the 
Judges of the School Prizes have been sent to 
every School Committee, the prizes offered must 
be generally known by this time throughout the 
State. If, however, more Circulars are wanted, 


we shall be glad to send them on application. 
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Directors’ Meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Directors 
of the Mass. Society P. C. A., was held on Wednes- 
day, January 16, 1878, Mr. Angell in the chair. 
Present: Mrs. Appleton, Mrs. Lowell, Mrs. John- 
son, Mrs. 8. C. Cobb, Mrs. Iasigi, Miss Wiggles- 
worth, and Miss Lyman, and Messrs. Angell, Lley- 
wood, and Firth. 

The record of the December meeting was read 
and approved, and the cash report for December 
was presented and referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee. The need of an amendment of our dog- 
law, in order that dogs seized under it may be 
kept for a limited time for reclamation by owners, 
was considered, and was referred to a committee 
of the President and Secretary with full power. 

The wisdom of offering OUR DuMB ANIMALS at 
lower than regular rates to clubs was favorably 
viewed, and referred to the Secretary for final 
action. 

It was decided that copies of the paper be sent 
to the reform schools and some other public insti- 
tution of the State; and also to the several 
police stations of this city, if desired by the cap- 
tains of the same. 

The Secretary reported an addition of one 
active life member last month, by the payment of 
$100, and also of other valued contributions by 
members. A report was made by the Trustees of 
the Permanent Fund of what had been done by 
them, and their action was approved. An inter- 
esting general discussion followed upon the finan- 
cial question; upon the work already done and 
that yet to be done by the Society; upon the 
extension of its activity into the cities of the State, 
and the co-operation required from them in order 
to reap desired results; but no action was had 
thercon. 


Reason in a Cat. 

In a New Hampshire town a family had two 
eats. A storeroom of their house, at the time we 
speak of, had ears of corn on one of its shelves, 
some of which hung down against the side of the 
room. The owner of the house saw, one day, one 
of his cats, which we will call number one, stand- 
ing upon the steps of a ladder, near the suspended 
ears, watching them sharply. After a time the cat 
came down the ladder, went out of the room, and 
returned awhile after with the other cat, which 
we will call number two, and which took its posi- 
tion under the suspended ears. Number one then 
went up the ladder, stopped again opposite the 
suspended ears, and after a little careful observa- 
tion, sprang from the ladder upon them, when a 
rat dropped from the ears to the floor, to be caught 
by number two, there waiting for it! 

Sagacity and Care on the Part of a Horse. 

In a neighboring city is a spirited horse which 
ordinarily requires a firm rein to be held by its 
rider. Of late a son of its owner has been quite 
sick; but he has so far recovered as to be able 
now to ride on horseback. With him, now, the 
horse is another creature. It stands quietly and 
patiently for him to get on and off its back; 
walks about with him gently, as if aware of his 
weakness, and as it never did before with him or 
with other riders. Is there any other explanation 
of this than sympathy, born of observation and 
reason ? 


The Police, 

No class of men can do so much in behalf of 
our merciful cause as the police. Speaking of 
them collectively, it may be said, they see every- 
thing that passes through our streets, and they 
hear very much that is said there of public con- 
cern. No abuse can occur there; no sick or dis- 
abled animals can be driven there without their 
knowledge. Of course, then, it is not possible 
to overstate the difference to the sufferers, and to 
those who cause the suffering, between a faithful 
and a faithless police. Not long since a Chicago 
friend told us how heartily this body of men help 
the humane society of that city. It was delight- 
ful to watch his enthusiasm in their behalf, as he 
named instance after instance in proof of what he 
said. We would also express here, our warm 
appreciation of the general helpfulness of our 
Boston force, and it will give us great pleasure 
to make special acknowledgments of service in 
particular cases, as the same shall come to our 
knowledge in Boston, or in other cities of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Gianders. 

An interesting and useful pamphlet of twenty- 
two pages has been published by the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
giving the trial of a man named Edwin Garson, 
for exposing a glandered horse in a public place 
in the city of New York. Garson was convicted 
and sentenced, by Recorder Hackett to the pen- 
itentiary for six months. Many cases where the 
disease has been transmitted from the horse to 
man are given in the pamphlet, all of which 
ended in death. One occurred in Baltimore “a 
few days ago,” the victim being a Mr. J. Burns, 
a grocer. His finger had been cut, and through 
that wound the virus was absorbed. Such facts 
show the dangerous character of the disease, and 
the need of stringent laws rigidly enforced. 


THE COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
HuMANE Society has prepared a bill for the 
approval of Congress upon Cattle Transportation, 
which we hope will receive favorable considera- 
tion at an early day by that body. The Com- 
mittee are responsible for the details of the bill, 
and it may be safely left to their judgment. 
Some incidental expenses are unavoidable, and 
the several societies of the country for P. C. A. 
have been invited to send moderate contributions 
to meet them to Treasurer Levick of Philadelphia, 
which they surely will not fail to do. 
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To the Friends of Our Paper Everywhere. 

In order that you may be able to offer an 
inducement to club for OuR DuMB ANIMALS, we 
offer the following terms for one year: 1 copy, 
$1; 4 copies, and less than 10, at 75 cents each; 
10 copies, and less than 20, at 60 cents each; 20 
copies, and less than 50, at 50 cents each; 50 
copies, and less than 100, at 35 cents each; and for 
100 or more, 25 cents each. Are there not boys or 
girls, or others, in every considerable town who 
will gladly get up clubs at these prices from their 
interest in the cause? We pay the postage in all 
cases. Who will get up the first club? Whoever 
will get up a club of ten or more will have a 
copy free, in addition. 


Shooting Glass Balls. 

Capt. Bogardus offered to bet $2,500 that he 
would break 5,000 glass balls in 500 consecutive 
minutes; the balls to be sprung from two or more 
traps at about 18 yards rise; to be broken in the 
air to count. Bogardus to use one gun with two 
sets of barrels, and to load his own gun, unless 
the weapon shall break or give out. 

The feat was done at Gilmore’s Garden, N. Y., 
January 3, in 470 minutes 35 seconds, and there 
were only 156 misses. This has never been 
equalled; but the physical strain upon Capt. B. 
was very great. Will anybody tell us wherein 
this test of marksmanship with balls was not as 
complete as if birds and not balls had been used P 
And why the use of balls ought not to end the 
cruel pigeon-shootings here and elsewhere? 
What defence of them can be made in a court of 
gentlemen ? 


Prize Essays on Peace. 

The alumni association of Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania, offers a prize of $250 for the best 
essay, setting forth “The most Practicable Plan 
for Promoting the Speedy Substitution of Judicial 
for Violent Methods of Settling International Dis- 
putes.” The essays are to be sent in before the end 
of the year 1878. Francis T. King of Baltimore 
is chairman of the judges. 

The experiences of arbitration, as well as the 
lessons from fresh wars, make this offer timely. 
We hope that some one competent to deal with 
the question in all its aspects, and to state his or 
her views convincingly, may win the prize. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in December. 


Whole number of 141; viz., Beating, 8; overload- 
ing, 3; overdriving, 1; driving when lame and galled, ’38; failing 
to provide proper food and shelter, 24; abandoning, 3: — 
ing, 5; driving when diseased, 11; cruelly transporting, 1 : 
general cruelty, 47. 

Remedied without prosecution, 56; warnings issued, 42; not 
substantiated, 28; not found, 6; prosecuted, 9; convicted, 8. 

Animals killed, 27; temporarily taken from work, 33. 


By Country AGENTS, THIRD QUARTER, 1877. 


Whole number of complaints, 409; viz., Beating, 25; overload- 
ing, 46; overdriving, 27; working when lame or galled, 71; 
working when diseased, 24; not providing food or shelter, 110; 
torturing, 5; abandoning, 16; general cruelty, 85 

Not substantiated, 13; remedied without prosecution, 381; 
prosecuted, 15; convicted, 11; animals killed, 57; temporarily 
taken from work, 31. 


Receipts by the Society in December. 
FINES. 


Justices’ Courts.—Westfield, $15. 

District Court.—First Bristol, $25. 

Police Courts.—Cambridge, $3; Chicopee, $3. 

Municipal Court.—Boston (tive cases), $45. 

Superior Courts.—Suffolk County, $125; Middlesex (two 
cases), $25 

Witness fees, $5. Total, $246. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Pickering, $50; Miss A. Wigglesworth, $50; 
Mrs. E. M. Gifford, $50; Mrs. Pp. Marrett, $50; Mrs. A. E. 
Hooper, $10; Miss 8. Hooper, $10; A. Firth, $8; A. 

nter, $5; C. Merriam, $5; Mrs. E. Winslow, $5; J. B. 
Bright, $5; Friend, $1. Total, $249. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


E. Waln, $5; D. M. Meeker, $2; J. E. Boyd, $2; J. Briggs, 
$3; W. A. Durand, $2; M. L. Keith, 25 cents. Total, $14.25. 


OnE DOLLAR EACH. 


G. W. Garland, F. Poole, W. H. Bangs, C. B. Hoyt, W. R. 
Aylett, L. R. Page, E. H. Robinson, N. P. Luckett, E. Gilman, 
E. M. Grant, W. 8. Stearns, J. Goddard, M. Peet, E. L. Tead, 
A.C. Thayer, W. Silsbee, Mrs. Dr. Dyer, J. H. Stevens, F. H. 
Nelson, S. Warner, D. R. Noyes, F. N. Seabury, M. D., M. 
Ford, W. C. Swain, L. B. Smith, R. Clapp, W. D. Prouty, J. 
M. Willeut, D. Dodge, O. Frary, G. Edson. Total, $31. 


OTHER Sums. 


G. T. Angell and A. Firth, for rent, ete., $51.50; interest, 
$49.77; sale of publications, $20.2 27; sale of | stove, $5. Total, 
$126.54. 

‘Total amount received in December, $666.79. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Children’s Department. 


George Herbert and the Fallen Horse. 


“His love to music was such, that he went 
usually twice every week, on certain appointed 
days, to the Cathedral Church in Salisbury.” 
When Rector of Bemerton, in one of his walks to 
Salisbury, “he saw a poor man with a poorer 
horse, that was fallen under his load; they were 
both in distress, and needed present help, which 
Mr. Herbert perceiving, put off his canonical coat, 
and helped the poor man to unload, and after to 
load his horse. The poor man blessed him for it, 
and he blessed the poor man; and was so like the 
good Samaritan, that he gave him money to re- 
fresh both himself and his horse; and told him, 
‘ That if he loved himself, HE SHOULD BE MERCI- 
FUL TO HIS BEAST.’ 

“ Thus he left the poor man: and at his coming 
to his musica] friends at Salisbury, they began to 
wonder that Mr. George Herbert, who used to be 
so trim and clean, came into that company so 
soiled and discomposed; but he told them the 
occasion. And when one of the company told 
him ‘he had disparaged himself by so dirty an 
employment, his answer was: ‘ That the thought 
of what he had done would prove music to him at 
midnight; and that the omission of it would have 
upbraided and made discord in his conscience, 
whensoever he should pass by that place; for if I 
be bound to pray for all that be in distress, I am 
sure that I am bound, so far as it is in my power, 
to practice what I pray for. And though I do not 
wish for the like occasion every day, yet let me 
tell ycu, [ would not willingly pass one day of my 
life without comforting a sad soul, or ep) 
mercy, and I praise God for this occasion. An 
now, let us tune our instruments.’ °—Jzaak Wal- 
ton’s Lines. 


The Sandpiper. 

Across the narrow beach we flit, 

One little sandpiper and I, 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered driftwood bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit,— 

One little sandpiper and I. 


Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud black and swift across the sky ; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach, 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach,— 
One little sandpiper and I. 


I watch him as he skims along, 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry. 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Or flash of fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong; 
He scans me with a fearless eye. 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night, 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously ? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright! 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly ? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky: 
For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 
—Celia Thaxter. 
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The Song of the Lark. 


No throat, says Toussenel, can contend with 
that of the lark in richness and variety of song, 
compass and velvetiness of timbre, duration and 
range of sound, suppleness and indefatigability of 
the vocal chords. ‘he lark sings for a whole hour 


without half a second’s pause, rising vertically in 
the air to the height of a thousand yards, and 
stretching from side to side in the realm of clouds 
to gain a yet loftier elevation, without losing one 
of its notes in this immense flight.— Michelet. 
The Parable of the Lark, 
Two wedded larks were safely hid 
Below the waving wheat, 
Where in the summer-time they made 
Their nest with grasses sweet. 


And from the eggs the mother warmed 
Beneath her downy breast, 

Out peeped a brood of pretty birds 
To make their parents blest. 


Built in the furrow of a plow, 
The nest was well concealed, 
And all around this happy home 

Stretched out the golden field. 


One dewy morn the father’s wing 
Was soaring to the sky, 

As with his strong-voiced notes he held 
His jubilee on high. 


The gentle mother heard his song, 
And knew love filled his breast; 

But in her heart were anxious thoughts, 
As she sat near the nest. 


“ My little darlings,” then she said, 
“T charge you listen well 

To all the farmer says to-day, 
That you each word may tell. 


The glittering scythe will reap the wheat, 
Which bends with golden weight, 

And if it touch my pretty brood, 
*Twould leave me desolate!” 


The faithful mother sought for food 
In fields both far and near, 

Oft wondering, as she homeward flew, 
What news would greet her ear. 


Five little throats were opened wide, 
To give the instant warning, 

That all the neighbors had been called 
To reap the field that morning. 


“My heart’s relieved,” the mother said: 
“T surely need not fear; 

For neighbors will not cut the grain, 
And we may linger here. 


Listen again,” the old bird said, 
As from the nest she flew, 
*« And tell me what the farmer says 
To-morrow he will do.” 


At night the fluttering wings expressed 
Great terror and alarm : 

“We heard,” they said, “the master’s friends 
Invited to the farm.” 


The mother-lark was peaceful still; 
Her little ones she fed; 

And many a time she whispered soft, 
“His friends I do not dread.” 


Once more returned from errands sweet, 
The lark inquired the news; 

“ He'll reap his field Aimse/f, he says, 
And not a wheat-ear lose!” 


* Make haste! make haste!” the mother cricd, 
Stretch out your tiny wings; 

The brave intent to work himself 
No disappointment brings. 


“ The farmer’s work will now be done: 
He trusts no more his friends ; 
And surely he’s the wisest man 
Who on himself depends.” 
—Old School-book. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.] 
About Some Cats. 
[Continued from January paper.] 

The next cat I shall introduce to you is Mrs. 
White-Beauty, an amiable and lovely creature, 
who for many years reigned supreme as the omy 
cat. She also discovered the sad fate that attend- 
ed her kittens, so at last she hid them under the 
steps of a platform, and would not allow them to 
come out till they were half-grown, and were 
much too big and pretty for any one to think of 
drowning. How often have we pressed our faces 
to a strip of iron open-work in one of these steps 
and —_ on the indistinct outlines of that happy 
family group, and longed to pet and stroke the 
pretty little things! but their mother was firm in 
resisting all our entreaties. I well remember the 
day they came out from their nursery, timidly, 
into the light. There were five of them, the most 
beautiful family of kittens I ever saw. We dis- 
cussed their names for a long time not knowing 
any good enough, but at last we decided on them. 
The three handsomest were called for the three 
Moorish princesses,—Zayda, Zorayda, and Zoro- 
hayda. Zayda was a splendid tortoise-shell, 
Zorayda was a lovely gray and yellow, and Zoro- 
hayda black, with remarkable gray stripes, like a 
tiger, on her sides. Little Miss Muffet was all 
gray ; and Baby nga a weak, tiny little thing, 
was white and gray. ‘This last was a funny kit- 
ten. As soon as the others would begin to play, 
she would think herself bound to imitate b song 
and would trot round in an aimless fashion on 
top of the platform, with her tail straight up in 
the air, until her legs would all suddenly give 
way and she would sprawl on the ground; but 
the next minute she would jump up again and 
resume her strange proceedings. The others 
would play together, and pounce on their mother’s 
tail till she cuffed them unceremoniously on the 
ears, but it never seemed to occur to Baby Bunt- 
ing to do anything but trot in her objectless way 
around the platform. Of course we couldn’t kee 
six cats; but we pleaded for one of our pets, an 
provided happy homes for the others among our 
friends. 

It took three little girls a long time to decide 
which to keep, and which to send away, but at 
last the choice was made and the first of the 
Moorish Princesses, Zayda, the handsomest by 
far of all the family, was kept. Zayda was truly 
a beauty. Never was cat so delicately formed,— 
so lithe, so graceful,—never were black, yellow, 
and white so perfectly mingled in such long, soft 
fur. One day, her mother, whose fur was always 
of snowy whiteness, came in from an early hunt 
in the fields, holding her head high and looking 
very proud, and in her mouth she carried a long, 
striped snake. She held it by the middle, so the 
long body hung down each side, and Zayda ran to 
meet her, and played with the head and tail, which 
trailed in the garden-path as Mrs. White-Beauty 

roudly walked along. She had evidently had a 

ard fight, for there was blood on her white fur; 
but she had conquered, and all day long the snake 
lay on the walk for Zayda to play with. c. F. J. 


** Can’t, and Try.”’ 

Can’t-do-it sticks in the mud; but Try soon 
drags the wagon out of the rut. The fox said 
“Try,” and he got away from the hounds when 
they almost snapped athim. ‘The bees said“ Try,” 
and turned flowers into honey. The squirrel said 
“Try,” and he went to the top of the beech tree. 
The snow-drop said “ Try,” and bloomed in the 
cold snows of winter. The sun said“ Try,” and 
Spring soon threw Jack Frost out of the saddle. 
The young lark said “ Try,” and he found that his 
new wings took him over hedges and ditches and 
up where his father was singing. The ox said 
“Try,” and ploughed the field from end to end. 
No hill too steep for Try to climb, no clay too stiff 
for Try to plough, no field too wet for Try to 
drain, no hole too big for Try to mend. 


+o 
Merit and Place. 
“A jewel is a jewel still, though lying in the dust, 
And sand is sand, though up to heaven by tempest thrust.” 
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Upper fig. Snow-bird. Junco hyemalis. Lower fig. Song- 
sparrow. Melospiza melodia. 


5 


The Song-Sparrow,. 
Bird of the doorside! warbling clear 
In the sprouting or fading year, 
Well art thou named, from thy own sweet lay 
Piped from paling or naked spray, 
As the smile of the sun breaks through 
Chill gray clouds that curtain the blue. 


Even when February bleak 

Smites with his frost the traveller’s cheek, 
While the air has no touch of spring, 
Bird of promise, we hear thee sing, 

Long ere the first rathe blossom wakes, 
Long ere the earliest leaf-bud breaks. 


April passes and May steals by ; 

June leads in the sultry July ; 

Sweet are the woodnotes, loud and sweet, 
Heard from the robin’s and hang-bird’s seat. 
Thou, as the green months glide away, 
Singest with them as gayly as they. 
August comes and the melon and maize 
Bask and swell in his fiery blaze; 
Swallows gather and southward bound, 
Wheel like a whirl-blast round and round, 
Thrush and robin their songs forget, 

Thou art cheerfully warbling yet. 


Later still, when the sumac spray 
Reddens to crimson day by day, 
When in the orchard, one by one, 
Apples drop in the ripening sun, 
They who pile them beneath the trees 
Hear thy lay in the autumn breeze. 


Comes November, sullen and grim, 
Spangling with frost the rivulet’s brim; 
Harsh, hoarse winds from the woodland tear 
Each brown leaf that is clinging there; 
Still art thou singing amid the blast, 

“Soon is the dreariest season past.” 


Only when Christmas snowstorms make 
Smooth white levels of river and lake, 
Sifting the light snow all day long. 
Only then do we miss thy song, 

Sure to hear it again, when soon 

Climbs the sun to a higher noon. 


Late when the sorrowing south wind brought 
Tidings of battles fiercely fought, 
Tidings of hosts in war array, 
Marking with graves their bloody way, 
Still wert thou singing near my door, 
* Soon is the stormiest season o’er.” 


Even thus sing cheerfully on, - 

Bird of Hope! as in ages gone, 

Sing of springtime and summer shades, 

Autumn’s pomp when the summer fades, 

Storms that flee from the conquering sun, 

Peace by enduring valor won.” 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


Heroism Honored. 

In April last, all English-speaking men were 
deeply moved by the account of the peril of several 
men in a coal mine at Pentypridd, in Wales. 
Fourteen men were in the pit, on the eleventh of 
that month, when a sudden inundation of water 
occurred ; four were drowned, and one was killed 
by compressed air. Of the nine, four were rescued 
after eighteen hours, and the remaining five after 
nine days imprisonment. That they should have 
survived is a striking fact; but the heroism of the 
men who rescued them at the risk of their own 
lives, has now been recognized in the most grat- 
ifying manner. Since the Crimean war, the Vic- 
toria cross has been the prize for gallantry in 
war, and the Albert medal had been instituted 
afterwards, to recognize bravery in saving life at 
sea; but no decoration existed for unselfish 
bravery on land. The Queen, however, has now 
supplied the omission. The Albert medal of the 
first and second classes will hereafter be given also 
to acts of gallantry in saving life on land; and 
the Welsh rescuers have been the first to receive 
it. To four were given the first class, and to 
twenty-two that of the second class. The formal 
award says :— 


“The rescuing operations consisted in driving 
through the barrier of coal, thirty-eight yards in 
length, which intervened between the imprisoned 
men and the rescuers, and kept back a large 
quantity of water and compressed air. This task 
was commenced on Monday, the 16th of April, 
and was carried on until Thursday, the 19th of 
April, without any great amount of danger being 
incurred by the rescuers; but about one o'clock, 
P. M., on that day, when only a few yards of bar- 
rier remained, the danger from an irruption of 
water, gas, and compressed air was so great as to 
cause the colliers to falter. It was at this juncture 
that the above-mentioned four men volunteered to 
resume the rescuing operations, the danger of 
which had been greatly increased by an outburst 
of inflammable gas under great pressure, and in 
such quantities as to extinguish the Davy lamps 
which were being used. The danger from gas 
continued at intervals, until half-past three on the 
following morning, and from that time the above 
four men, at great peril to their own lives, con- 
tinued the rescuing operations until three o'clock, 
Pp. M., when the five imprisoned men were safely 
released.” 


Their names are Daniel Thomas, William Baith, 
Isaac Pride, and John William Howell. The first 
is described as a colliery proprietor, the second as 
a mechanical engineer, and the other two as col- 
liers. Of the twenty-two who received the second- 
class medal, nine are colliers, four colliery owners, 
seven colliery managers, one overman, and one a 
fireman. Rarely has a grand prize been more 
worthily bestowed. In the struggle with natural 
forces, there must always be danger of life; and 
the miner’s and sailor’s callings are preéminent 
in this respect above all others. In no others 
have there been shown at all times a courage more 
exalted, or a disinterestedness more sublime, Of 
course, the ideas of public recognition and honor 
never occurred to these men at any time. That 
was the duty of others, and they have deservedly 
associated it with the memory of the lamented 
Prince Consort. 


A Brave Belgian, 
The bravery of the Belgian slater, Caris, who, 
when on the top of the belfry of the church of 


Ville sur Ourthe, in Belgium, and while holding 


on his shoulders a workman who had climbed 
there to fix a lightning-rod, endured without 
moving or without a cry the pain produced by 
molten lead falling upon his arm, and so saved 
his careless companion from being cast headlong 
to the ground, has made his name carum, clarum, 
el venerabile,—dear, renowned, and venerated. It 
has also brought to the brave fellow a reward 
more substantial. The editor of the London 
“ Builder,” having recorded the story and satisfied 
himself of its truth, sent Caris a sum of money. 
The Belgian Major-General Bartels appealed to 
the officers of the army, and got up a testimonial 
for him; the King of the Belgians forwarded to 
him a special gift, in addition; and the Count of 
Flanders added his name to the list of subscribers. 
We learn that Caris has received some plots of 
land, and that “the rest of his life will be easier 
than it has been.”—Lvening Post. 


{Translated for Our Dumb Animals.) 
A Merciful Man. 

It is well known that more is often obtained 
from animals by kindness than by blows. Here 
is a new proof of the fact. On a farm in Villers- 
Bretonneux, of which Mr. Minotte is the manager, 
a powerful bull broke his chain at midnight, and 
became furious; but Mr. Minotte, awakened by 
the unusual noise, made his appearance. It was 
necessary for him only to speak, when the bull, 
recognizing his voice, followed him, and allowed 
himself to be tied again. To what danger might 
Mr. Minotte have been exposed, if he had even 
once ill-treated this animal ? 

Permit me to relate to you the following fact, 
to the honor of the same Mr. Minotte: He had 
already seen his cattle turned out of the stables 
several times by blows from the butt-end of a 
gun, to make room for the Prussian horses, when, 
on the night of the 23d of November, 1870, the 
evening of the battle of Pont-de-Noyelles, the 
farm was invaded by the Germans. In order to 
shelter their horses from the cold, they turned out 
all the horses and cattle then in the barns and 
stables. “It is impossible,’ we were told, “ to 
imagine what care Mr. Minotte lavished on these 
poor animals, to protect them from the severity 
of the weather. Suddenly, Mr. Minotte, perceiv- 
ing that an unfortunate requisition-horse had 
been left out in the yard, he took it upon himself 
to go out every half-hour to trot the poor brute 
up and down, so that his limbs might not become 
benumbed.” 

Mr, Minotte received a silver medal from the 
Paris Society, in May, 1877, in recognition of his 
humanity. 


CARE OF StocK.—It is no longer the boast of 
some farmers, as it was many years ago, that they 
wintered a cow on a ton of meadow hay! We once 
heard that boast made; and more than once we 
saw that farmer’s stock emaciated and weak, and 
some of it dead, in the spring. The more the 
skilful farmer can make his cow eat, the more 
profit he finds he can get from her! Wintering 
well goes far towards summering.— Sclected. 


2 
>> 


The Future. 
Idly as thou, in that old day 
Thou mournest, did thy sire repine; 
So, in his time, thy child, grown gray, 
Shall sigh for thine, 
But life shall on and upward go: 
The eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats. 


— Whittier. 
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Three Members of the Temperance 
Society. 

The picture upon this page 
was painted in 1847, and at once 
commanded attention for its 
fidelity to nature and the rare 
beauty of each of its three 
heads. Mr. Herring ranks high 
as an animal painter, and this 
picture would justify such an 
estimate. 

Visitors at our office may see 
there an exquisite steel engrav- 
ing of this picture by Thomas 
Landseer, the gift to our society 
of Mrs. W. Appleton. It would 
be worthy of a visit here to see, 
had we nothing else to show 
our friends. No one can fail to 
observe the intelligence, almost 
human, in the faces of these 
faithful members of the temper- 
ance society, and the indisput- 
able proofs each gives of a long 
descent from noble blood. Are 
we to stand neutral and sce 
such animals starved, or over- 
loaded, or abused in any way? 


Do they not unconsciously plead 
for justice in return for their 
priceless services to man? and 
plead for all their race? 

We are indebted to Mr. 
Shorey, the publisher of that 
popular monthly for children, 


UE 


THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 


[From a PatntinG by J. F. Herrine.] 


“The Nursery,” of this city, for the block we 
have used, and for which he has our hearty 
thanks. 


or 


Iron Bits. 

Let any one who has eare of a horse these cold 
frosty mornings deliberately grasp in his hand a 

iece of iron; indeed, let him touch it to the tip of 

is tongue, and then let him thrust the bit into 
the mouth of his horse, if he has the heart to do it. 
The horse is an animal of nervous organization. 
Hlis mouth is formed of delicate glands and tis- 
sues. The temperature of the blood is the same 
as in the human being, and, as in man, the mouth 
is the warmest part of the body. Imagine, we 
repeat, the irritation that would be caused this 
man, and consider, if hot to the same degree, the 
suffering to the animal; and it is not a momentary 
pain. Food is eaten with difficulty, and the irrita- 
tion repeated day after day causes loss of appetite 
and loss of strength. Many a horse has become 
worthless from no other cause than this. Before 
India-rubber bits were to be had,I used a bit 
covered with leather, and on no account would 
have dispensed with it in freezing weather. Bos- 
ton Herald. 


+. 


Robins in the Wrong Place. 

At a swell wedding in the hunting metropolis, 
we read of eleven bridesmaids in white Cashmere 
polonaises, trimmed with holly, mistletoe, and 
robin redbreasts —dead robin redbreasts!! 

Since the time that kindly bird covered the 
babes in the wood with leaves, even school-boys’ 
blood-thirstiness and roughs’ recklessness have 
spared the robin—the bright-eyed, fearless friend 
of man—the sweet littie singer of winter. 

It was reserved for the eleven dainty brides- 
maids—or rather, let us hope, for her who, with- 
out their cognizance or consent, planned their 
trimmings—to rise superior to the piety which 
spares the “ little bird with bosom red.” 

May the spirits of the slain robins not sit, like 


the slain albatross on the conscience of the ancient 
mariner, on the souls of those eleven bridesmaids ! 
But we should like to give a trimming of our own 
to the unwomanly woman who devised this cruel 
accompaniment of the holly and mistletoe, em- 
blems of kindliness, good-will on earth, and inno- 
cent kisses.— Punch. 


«> 


IIome for Lost Dogs in London. 

The Home has now 400 inmates of various 
kinds. Every dog—the veriest “eur”—is kept 
for three clear days after it is brought in. Then 
if it be poor, sick, and appurently friendless, it is 
mercifully put to death by prussie acid; and 
after these three days a process of selection goes 
on. It is of course impossible to keep all the 
dogs an indefinite time, and when it becomes 
necessary to make room for others, the least valu- 
able and likely dogs are weeded out; but, as we 
said before, some dogs are still in the Home 
which have been there for a month, or more. 

The dogs are fed twice a day. In the morning 
they have paunch, or meat of some kind; at night 
soaked biscuit. . They look all of them healthy and 
well, and evidently thrive upon their regimen. 

The lowest price at which dogs are now sold 
from the Home is five shillings.—Home Chronicler. 


Wouldn’t Leave his Dog. 

Yesterday a poverty-stricken family, consisting 
of a man, wife, and three children, applied at the 
office of Mayor Moore for passage to Jackson 
County, Ind. They had footed it from North Car- 
olina. All were in tatters, from head to foot. 
Clerk DeBeck proceeded with alacrity to fix 
them out with railroad passes. “Thank you,” 
said the stranger. “God bless you for your 
kindness; but how about the dog?” “Oh, a 
dog!” exclaimed Mr. DeBeck. “Have you a 
dog in the party?” And then he proceeded to 
explain that it would be impossible to grant a 
pass for the dog, as they wouldn’t admit him 
aboard the train, and advised that the dog be 


left behind. The stranger called up from the 
midst of the waiting family, a gaunt, sore-footed 
hound. He hesitated awhile, and then went over 
and held a consultation with his wife. Ile came 
back to the counter and remarked, “I guess I will 
walk.”— Cincinnali Commercial. 
— 
“Thanks to the human Heart by which we live; 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears; 
To me, the meanest flower that grows can give, 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
— Wordsworth. 
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